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Virginia Under the Stuarts, 1607-1688. By Thomas J. Wertenbaker, Ph. 
D., Princeton University. Press : Princeton. 

This is an excellent work, carefully compiled from the mass of 
original records made public for the first time in the last twenty years. 
The author in the present volume has attempted to rewrite the political 
history of Virginia from the founding of Jamestown in 1607 to the Eng- 
lish Revolution in 1688, and he has done it in the most careful and yet 
sympathetic manner. His work is almost entirely confined to the political 
movements of the period and he has little to say of social and economic 
conditions. The author's own conclusions and comment upon passing 
events are almost always just and reasonable, though an exception may 
be found in his approval of the administration of Sir Thomas Dale. 
Looking at the beneficient effects that were immediately manifest under 
the free government of Sir George Yeardley one cannot but wonder how 
any one can find any good in the brutal administration of Sir Thomas Dale. 
To approve his conduct is simply to say that tyranny is better than 
freedom and cruelty is better than mercy. Dale was a narrow, short- 
sighted man, and he opposed the culture of tobacco, which was to be 
the real foundation of the colony. Dale was praised by his masters 
in England and the poor colonists were abused and villified, and all 
to afford some excuse for an outrageous system of martial law. He 
accomplished little good in the colony beyond over-awing the Indians 
and keeping the coast of New England open to English settlement. 

Advanced American History. By E. S. Foreman, The Century Company, 
New York, 1914. 

While there are numerous good things about this book, we have in 
many places a repetition of the errors and prejudices that crowd the 
publications of Northern writers. The old exploded authority of Captain 
John Smith is cited to convict the Jamestown settlers of worthlessness, 
as if one could have shown a better proof of character than their willing- 
ness to lay down their lives. The New England settlers are lauded, 
though the conditions of their settlement did not compare for a moment 
with the hardships of the settlers on the James. 

The writer gives no clear idea of the movements leading to American 
Independence, and is sadly in error in identifying the town committees 
of Correspondence of Massachusetts with the much more important inter- 
colonial committees originated by Virginia. Samuel Adams organized 
the towns of Massachusetts, which were already organized under a 
government, but the Virginia Assembly organized a Union of colonies 
which were absolutely independent of one another and strangers to one 
another. There was really nothing in common between the two move- 
ments except similarity of name. 
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In discussing the slavery question on page 377, Mr. Foreman shows 
in a marked degree his inability to rise above the usual Northern preju- 
dices. Our poor people are "poor whites," the poor people of the North 
including, I suppose, the rowdy occupants of the slums, are "sturdy work- 
men." Further on, Lincoln, who conducted the war against the South 
on principles of the war in the Palatinate and destroyed all semblance of 
liberty in the North, is held up for admiration, because of some kindly 
policy imputed to him about the South after the war. Lincoln had a way 
of saying "catchy" things, but his actions were seldom in consonance 
with his words. What could the South have reasonably expected, after 
the war, of the man, who kept Stanton as his intimate councillor, and 
whose last act, like all his other acts, was in contradiction of all his fine 
words? Soon after the evacuation of Richmond, Lincoln was prevailed 
upon to permit a meeting of the Virginia Assembly, but hardly had the 
call gone forth than the order came from Washington denouncing punish- 
ment upon any of the legislators who showed their faces in Richmond. 
This is a fact well established, and it simply shows that Johnson did not 
take up the work of reconstruction "at the precise point where Lincoln 
had left it," as asserted by Mr. Foreman on page 478. The truth is, 
Johnson was a much stronger and braver man than Lincoln, though both 
were men of course and unrefined feelings. 

An American History; Ginn and Company, Boston, New York, Chicago, 
London. By Nathaniel Wright Stephenson, Professor of History 
in the College of Charleston, South Carolina. 
The conception which Dr. Stephenson has of unity in American His- 
tory is the best thing about this work. We can never get a good idea 
of any historical question until all the events are arranged in order of 
cause and sequence and due importance given to the salient facts. To 
illustrate : The resolutions of Virginia in 1765 against the Stamp Act 
were undoubtedly the measure which inspired the real spirit of resistance, 
and, therefore, it ought to have the chief space in any well balanced 
account of that important epoch. 

' Dr. Stephenson writes : "As to our history subequent to 1783, the 
patriotic teacher should be a stranger to all its hatreds, while keenly a 
sympathizer with all its aspirations." But why after 1783? Why should 
not this attitude be borne to all history? All we care to know are the 
facts, but, the facts once known, the historian should have the courage to 
state his approval or condemnation, regardless of whom he offends. 

What are the facts about the Whig Party? It is not true that they 
were "nationalists" from 1834 to 1841, whatever they may have been after 
that time. All the contemporary Whig newspapers and Whig addresses 
show the contrary. It is not true, that Tyler was "more a Democrat 
than Whig," unless the Whig name is to be ascribed merely to the New 
England part of the party, which is, of course, absurd. How could 



